Obstacles

tion, and Lord Stanley was summoned by the Queen. It
was not without apprehensions that she saw him approach.
The Royal household were Free Traders. Stanley told the
Queen with his elegant frankness that his party could muster
very few men of talent and that he could hardly see any way
of finding amongst them the elements of a Ministry. He
conferred with Disraeli. Could half a dozen more or less
intelligent Conservatives, without the help of the Peelites,
be found in the House of Commons? Stanley did not think
so. Disraeli told him that if, by sacrificing himself, the
party could get the support of Gladstone and his friends, he,
as leader, was prepared for the sacrifice; and he then
suggested several names, a Mr. Henley for example. Lord
Stanley shrugged his shoulders, but raised no objections.
That was his way.

Next day about noon Stanley was announced at the
Disraelis', at Grosvenor Gate. He was taken upstairs to the
first floor, into the Blue Room. His face was radiant, his
eyes gay, and he lifted a mocking eyebrow, as he often did,
when he said, "Well, we are launched!" Then he became
serious. "I have promised the Queen that I would try to
form a Government." She had asked to whom he intended
to entrust the leadership of the House of Commons, and he
had named Disraeli. Whereupon she had interrupted him:
"I do not approve of Mr. Disraeli. I do not approve of his
conduct to Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Robert's death does not
tend to lessen that feeling.*

"Madam," said Stanley, "Mr. Disraeli has had to make his
position, and men who make their positions will say and do
things which are not necessary to those for whom positions
are provided."

"That is true," the Queen had said. "All I can now hope
is that, having attained this great position, he will be
temperate. I accept Mr. Disraeli on your guarantee."

*And now," said Lord Stanley to Disraeli, *I am going to